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been a tramp until one day he had seen the light and was now the
prisoner's friend! "Mrs. Harris/5 he said, "don't worry. There
is me. Bill (the pork butcher), and there is Christ!" Alas, even that
support did not save me!

One unpleasant, but not unamusing experience, we had in this
election. I had had a good meeting at Harborough, the town that
gives its name to the constituency. Incidentally, I had been in
good form that evening and a friend of mine, who had been at the
back of the hall, told me afterwards that one of the audience that
had been listening to my speech with obvious approval was so
pleased that he turned to his companion and remarked, "'Im, 'im,
he is a knowing, clever sort of fool, ain't he ?" a doubtful compliment,
but, I was assured, said in such a way as to signify praise. We had
a car waiting outside the hall, and five of us crammed into it and
drove off happily towards Leicester, where we were staying. When
we were some miles on the journey the car suddenly stopped and
showed no signs of continuing. I asked the driver if anything was
wrong. "I don't know," he replied. "All I know is I can't get it
to move." "Can't you do something to the engine ?" I queried.
"Is it short of oil, or what is the cause ?" "I don't know," he said
pathetically. "I have never driven a car before this week and I
don't know anything about motor engines. I can drive and that
is all." We ascertained that he had only just come out of the
Army, that the garage was short of drivers and had taken him on,
and later on we discovered that before the war he had been a music-
hall artist.

Our party consisted, besides the driver, of my wife and myself,
a Mr. Meaken, a supporter from Leicester, Miss Harvey, fresh
down from Cambridge, afterwards to be the clever secretary of the
National Women's Liberal Federation, and my police court mission-
ary friend. To make matters worse the country was enveloped in
a thick autumn mist and we could hardly see the sides of the road.
There was nothing for it but to creep along until we found an inn.
After a considerable tramp we reached a village and some sort of
hotel. It was now about one a.m., but after a lot of knocking the
proprietor firmly refused to let us in. Finally we found a cottage
where they allowed the six of us to sit in the kitchen, where we spent
the night. There were only three chairs, so three of us had to be
content with the floor. The music-hall driver, living up to the
tradition of his trade, never removed his hat. Our police court
missionary kept us entertained through most of the night by regaling
us with tales of his lurid past, when he was a tramp: how he had
pinched legs of mutton or apple pies from farmers' larders when
hunger necessitated. Then he said, "It came on me quite suddenly,
like a vision, and I saw the error of my ways." He was a lovely